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for class use. No attempt to trace growth within the species has 
been made, or, indeed, was possible, except for the cosmic cycle ; 
here the principle of selection lacks consistent application, and the 
result does not seem wholly felicitous. Every page bears the stamp 
of careful editing. So far as can be determined without collation 
with originals, the text is trustworthy. The page is attractive, the 
typography excellent. The editor has succeeded, I think, in com- 
piling a satisfactory text-book for the student's introduction to the 
pre-Shaksperean drama. The specialist must, of course, pass on to 
exhaustive works of more limited range. 

Charles Davidson. 

University of the State of New York. 



A Concordance to the Poetical Works of John Milton. By 
John Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.: 
London ; Macmillan & Co. : New York. Pp. iv, 412. 

The time has passed when there is any necessity for a man to 
justify his labor in compiling a concordance, or devote his preface to 
explaining the usefulness of such a book. The impulse which recent 
years have given toward the comparative method of investigation, 
both in language and literature, makes such a book one of the most 
necessary tools in the scholar's workshop. It was therefore with 
pleasure that, in 1894, students of literature received the announce- 
ment of a volume soon to be issued from the press of Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., entitled A Concordance to the Poetical Works of John 
Milton, and compiled by Mr. Bradshaw. 

This book was the more welcome since works of the kind already 
before the public were very inadequate to meet the need of the 
Miltonic student. The first step was taken by Todd in 1809, when 
he affixed to his edition of Milton a verbal index of both the English 
and the Latin poems. When put to the test, this was found to be 
incomplete and inaccurate. Mr. C. D. Cleveland, of Philadelphia, 
finding Todd's work wholly unsatisfactory, took it as a basis, and, by 
corrections and additions, made what assumes to be a complete and 
accurate concordance, but which, in reality, is only a word-index. 
It is much fuller and more trustworthy than the work of Todd, but 
still it is greatly limited in its usefulness by the omission of the cita- 
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tions. This appeared first in 1854, as an appendix to Mr. Cleve- 
land's edition of Milton, but in 1867 it was issued as a separate 
volume by Sampson Low. In 1857 appeared, in Madras, a work 
entitled A Complete Concordance to the Poetical Works of Milton, 
by Mr. G. L. Prendergast of the Madras Civil Service. The edition 
was small and soon out of print, and the book is now practically 
unobtainable. 

Mr. Bradshaw's work is greatly superior to those of Todd and of 
Cleveland. It is what it purports to be, a concordance, giving cita- 
tions as well as references, and will be found an invaluable aid to one 
who seeks to know Milton. The book commends itself to the student 
by its convenient size, good paper, and clear, readable type. Espe- 
cially is the bold Clarendon type of the catchwords an assistance in 
finding quickly and easily the word wanted. The arrangement of 
the words is, on the whole, commendable. The inflectional forms 
are given separate headings ; this is true in the case of adjectives 
and adverbs, as well as in that of nouns and verbs. Compound 
words are entered as such, and in some cases words which form 
phrases are given together. 

The indispensable qualities of a good concordance are comprehen- 
siveness, consistency, accuracy, and handiness of form. In the last 
feature this book surpasses ; in the first three it falls far short of the 
ideal. It proposes to comprehend all the words ' with the exception 
of some of the pronouns, conjunctions, adverbs, and prepositions,' 
in all the poems ' except the Psalms and the Translations in the 
Prose works.' 'Why this last exclusion should have been made is not 
explained. It is the more remarkable, as all the poems were included 
in the indexes of both Todd and Cleveland ; and, as nine citations 
from the Translations occur in the Concordance, we infer that at one 
time these were included in Mr. Bradshaw's plan, but for some reason 
were afterwards dropped. 

We are led by the Preface to believe that the inclusion or exclusion 
of ' some of the pronouns, conjunctions, adverbs, and prepositions ' 
depends upon the distinction recognized between their ordinary and 
their peculiar use in the poems. It is difficult to judge Mr. Bradshaw 
here, as his ' some ' leaves the question regarding the words that are 
meant extremely indefinite. What words should be included in, and 
what excluded from a concordance is a debatable point, but at least 
there should be consistency, and this is just what an examination of 
the book in question does not show. Of the pronouns, any, aught, 
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each, every, either, hers, its, nought, one, other, ours, some, such, thine, 
whether, yours, and the reflexive forms, are included ; while that, this, 
their, who, which, what, and the personal pronouns, are omitted. 
Of the adverbs, away, never, not, now, so, then, there, thus, too, up, 
where, why, and yet are omitted ; but, on the other hand, back, 
hence, here, how, since, thence, and thither are included. The adverb 
there is omitted, but the compounds thereafter, thereat, thereby, 
therefore, thereon, thereof, therein are included ; while therewith is 
rejected. A similar result is found by examing where and its com- 
pounds. By the most careful search, I have not been able to discover 
any principle which determines the compiler's choice. 

When one examines the book to discover whether the references 
are reasonably accurate, and whether all the words, with the excep- 
tions named, are to be found, the result is far from satisfactory. 
The number of typographical errors is large, even for a book of this 
character. There are thirty-two references under the letter ' A ' in 
which the reference to either book or line is wrong, and a corre- 
spondingly large number under each of the other letters. As regards 
omissions, I find there are two hundred and sixty-five words either 
wholly or partly wanting. This does not include the several instances 
of omissions under a given word, nor does it include words excepted 
in the Preface. It does include such words as the following, which 
are wholly omitted : ' yEmilian,' P. R. IV. 69 ; ' awe-strook,' C. 301 ; 
'Campanian,' P.R. IV. 93; P. L. IX. 1097; 'hearse,' L. 151; 
'spruce,' C. 985; 'tripped,' P.R. II. 354; ' tread,' P.L. I. 327; 
S.A. in; ' unrespited,' P. L. II. 185; 'uncoupled,' D.F. I. 13; 
' inseduced,' P. L. V. 899. It includes instances of words which are 
cited one or more times, such as ' bands,' .S. A. 986 ; ' calm,' C. 4 ; 
'came,' L. 90; 'diamonds,' C. 732; 'difficulty,' P.L. II. 1022; 
'dissolved,' S.A. 729; 'enlarged,' P.L. I. 415; 'eyes,' P.L. II. 
616 ; ' fables,' P. R. II. 215 ; ' faintings,' 5. A. 631 ; ' famous,' L. 53 ; 
'father,' P.L. III. 415 ; 'glory,' P.L. II. 265 ; 'gone,' L. 38 ; 
'ground,' P.L. IX. 72 ; 'hand,' P.L. V. 395; ' happy,' P. R. I. 
360; 'heavens,' P.L. XII. 451; 'herald,' P.L. II. 518; 'inter- 
course,' P.L. VII. 571; 'Ithuriel,' P.L. IV. 810; and so the list 
might be continued. Under more than half the words the list of 
references is incomplete. The number of omissions varies ; in the 
word Samson there are two, in hand three, in ten seven, and in 
God seventeen. The book proves less trustworthy when words of 
secondary importance are examined. An attempt has been made 
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to enter the words dost, wert, and will where they occur as principal 
verbs ; dost is entered once, omitted once ; will entered four times, 
omitted as many ; wert entered once, omitted four times. The word 
thine is entered twice, and occurs forty-seven times in the poems ; 
while thyself is entered fifty-six times, and omitted but twice. The 
entries of many words of secondary importance cease with Samson 
Agonistes. In the word though, S. A. 1706 is the last entry, but 
there are thirty instances of the word in the succeeding poems. Are 
we to conclude that the peculiar uses of this word cease with the last 
citation ? Since we find the words here, through, within, without, and 
many other adverbs, as well as pronouns, treated in the same way, 
we must conclude that the compiler wearied of his task when he 
reached the shorter poems. If the words were deemed worthy of 
inclusion, they were certainly as worthy in one poem as in another, 
and the principle which determined the choice in one case ought to 
hold good for all. 

In the Preface the compiler expresses the hope that the book 
' will be found useful not only by the student of Milton, but by the 
grammarian and the philologist.' The fulfilment of this wish is greatly 
hindered by his manner of citation, — by the difficulty of obtaining the 
meaning and grammatical form of the word from the quotation. 
This is partly due to the uniformity in the length of the lines, partly to 
the failure to indicate the syntactical group instead of merely giving the 
immediate context, and partly to the lack of accurate punctuation in 
the quotations. Under the word evening occurs the reference P. L. 
IV. 598, 'now came still e. on, and twilight.' What precedes the 
comma is all that is essential to give the full meaning of the word 
and indicate its grammatical relations. Again, under the same word, 
P.L. IV. 654, 'nor grateful e. mild.' Here it requires reference to 
the poem to understand the word, because the logical context, which 
stands two lines distant from the word, is not added. It should read, 
' nor grateful e. mild . . . without thee is sweet.' Under the word 
eye, he has, P.R. IV. 507, 'seldom have I ceased to e.,' which ought 
to stand, ' seldom have I ceased to e. thy infancy.' Under go, L. 
108, ' last came and last did g.' ; it would be much plainer if it read, 
' last did g. the Pilot of the Galilean Lake.' Again, under the same 
word, S.A. 1403, 'like a wild beast I am content to g.,' which is far 
from conveying the thought of the passage, because the comma is 
omitted after beast, and either too many or too few words are given. 
It should read, either, ' I am content to go,' or, what would be 
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better, ' because they shall not trail me through the streets like a 
wild beast, I am content to go.' These instances, taken at random, 
illustrate what may be found under almost every word. 

Minor points in which the book is subject to criticism are the 
alphabetical arrangement of words, which cannot always be relied 
upon ; and the order of the references under a given word. After 
the entries from the principal poems, P. £., P. R., and S. A., there is 
no consistently followed sequence of the minor poems. This may 
be seen by comparing almost any three words. Under the word 
made, the order is C, A., L., II P., S., H., D. F. I, S. M., U. C. I, 
V. Ex., U. C. II; under far, C, L., IIP., H., D.F.I., V. Ex., S.; 
under oft, C, L., L'A., II P., A.,S. Again, there are sporadic at- 
tempts to separate different parts of speech which are spelled in the 
same way. The verb leaves is separated from the noun leaves, but, 
on the opposite page, the verb and the noun lays are entered to- 
gether. The word even as noun, adjective, and adverb, has three 
distinct entries ; but the words bear, bore, and evil, do not occur 
under the parts of speech they represent. In a few instances phrases 
have been given, yet these cannot be trusted. Last (at) is entered 
under a separate head, but the fourth reference under last is ' at last 
words,' etc. The same is true of late (so), but we find under late, 
'so late doubted,' etc., and, ' his life so late.' 

Mr. Bradshaw's concordance suffers greatly when compared with 
the best works of its character which the past ten years have pro- 
duced, yet, in spite of its many inaccuracies and inconsistencies, it is 
a book which lovers of Milton and students of literature cannot well 

dispense with. T _ T 

1 Laura E. Lockwood. 

Yale University. 



Browning 's Verse-Form : Its Organic Character. By Arthur 
Beatty, A.B. Submitted in Partial Fulfilment of the Re- 
quirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in the 
Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia University. New York, 
1897. Pp. 78. 

Mr. Beatty's thesis is a disappointing piece of work. It shows, 
indeed, industry, poetic appreciation, a definite aim, and a healthy 
sense of the relation of metre to the spirit of poetry. But these good 
things are more than balanced by things not good. The plan is not 



